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NOTES OF THE WEER. 


HE opponents of bimetallism appear to be of the opinion that 
something is to be achieved for their side of the case by 
parading the opinions of sundry plutocrats, as casting an authori- 
tative light on the monetary situation. First, Mr. Perry Belinont, 
then Mr. George Gould, then Mr. George B. Roberts, of the 
Pennsylvania Railroad, with Mr. Chauncey Depew serving as 
chorus, have been thus exhibited to the admiring public as sup- 
porters of the policy which adds to public and private burdens for 
the benefit of foreign investors. It is notin unnatural mistake if 
the public should suppose that gentlemen like these, skilled in the 
handling of great affairs, must have acquired some kind of 
familiarity with the principles of monetary science. Nothing, 
however, could be farther from the truth. Most of the men who 
have risen to eminence in business life have done so in the 
absence of even the ordinary advantages for acquiring such 
knowledge, and through a concentration of attention upon the 
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special problems of their own work, which goes far to unfit them 
for an intelligent opinion on any question outside it. . 
This is notoriously true of the bank presidents of the United 
States, who have come from clerkships to their present eminence, 
and at no time in their career were required to exhibit an opinion 
on anything but the details of business, or to possess any sort of 
sagacity except that which discerns good ‘‘ paper’’ from bad. 
This is not the case in England, where men like Mr. Gibbs have 
probed the the silver question to the very bottom, and are by con- 
sequence emphatic bimetallists. We in America will not allow a 
man to sell castor oil or mend a water-pipe until he has satisfied a 
board of experts that he has mastered the scientific principles 
which underlie the practice of the druggist or the plumber. But 
we put far more important interests than the health oft any indi- 
vidual or the wholsomeness of any house, into the hands of men 
who never gave an hour to mastering the scientific principles at 
stake in their administration of great interests. We once asked a 
Philadelphia bank president if he had a copy of Stephen Col- 
well’s ‘‘ Ways and Means of Payment,’’ knowing that he was 
personally intimate with Mr. Colwell. ‘‘ I never knew that he 


’ 


wrote on such subjects,’’ was the reply ; and he was a man of 
exceptional range of information. His library did not contain a 


single book on money or any related subject. 


How much of practical wisdom on subjects outside his own 
field we may expect from such men is shown by the tenor of Mr. 
Roberts’s remarks, which some of our newspapers expect the 
public to receive as the utterances of an oracle. On one point 
the statement of Mr. Roberts is of value. He is in a position to 
judge of the general business condition of the country and he 
pronounces it very bad. As the head of a great transportation 
company, he is in a position to feel the pulse of business, and he 
lays no flattering unction to the wounds of our well being. He 
feels that something must be done to mend matters, unless Amer- 
ican prosperity is to become a memory. But, even on this point 
of fact, his memory is not to be trusted. He lays the blame on 
Mr. Cleveland’s Venezuela message, and says that business began 
to be bad after its publication. Is it possible that the pressure of 
affairs prevents Mr. Roberts recalling what was the state of affairs 
when Congress met, and the prolonged depression of the last two 
years ? 

Next to the President, Mr. Roberts lays the blame on Con- 
gress, and quotes one gentleman of his own profession as wishing 
that Congress would adjourn for ten years. This wish is one of 
several expressions in the interview which show that, in Mr. 
Roberts’s view, making money is the chief end of man. That 
there was any question of right or wrong, of honor or of dis- 
honor, of justice or of injustice, involved in the President’s mes- 
sage or the Cuban resolutions passed by Congress, does not seem 
to come within his range of vision. It is enough that these are 
supposed to destroy the confidence on which business depends. 
For frank and unreserved Mammon worship we have met nothing 
that surpasses the attitude of this head of a great railroad toward 
ethical questions. 
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Mr. ROBERTS, like Mr. Gould, Mr. Belmont and Mr. Depew, 
wants from the St. Louis Convention a straightforward declara- 
tion in favor of the gold standard. He is frank enough to say 
nothing of wanting bimetallism by international agreement or in 


_any other shape. He wishes the Republican party to commit 


itself to the principles which are satisfactory to Wall Street, and 
which are associated with the name of President Cleveland 

But exactly what interest the President of the Pennsylvania 
Railroad has in maintaining the gold standard, we fail to see. 
Like all our great corporations, that railroad is heavily indebted 
to European lenders. Its debt, like that of the nation, grows 
steadily heavier under our present monetary system. If Mr. 
Roberts will ascertain for himself how much more work his road 
has to do in 1896 to pay off a thousand dollars of that debt, than 
it would have had to do in 1876 for the same purpose, he will 
take his first step toward the correct understanding of the money 
proble.n,. 





THE political situation has not undergone much change since 
we last wrote. Kentucky, indeed has discovered a ‘“‘ favorite 
son’’ in Gov. Bradley, and his friends have succeeded in securing 
the State convention, after a hard fight with those of Mr. 
McKinley. He also has been defeated in Utah, whose instruction 
of delegates against him is a fresh indication, if any were needed, 
that the Farther West does not accept the Ohio platform asa satis- 
factory declaration on the money guestion. Less important is the 
declaration of the American Protective Association against his 
candidacy, which will rather strengthen him with judicious peo- 
ple, who deprecate the dragging of sectarian issues into the political 
arena, 

itis still said openly that Mr. Quay and his following are now 
up for sale to the McKinley managers, and that a resolution endors- 
ing his candidacy may pass the State convention. This is the 
opinion of Mr. Robinson of Delaware County, who is a man suf- 
ficiently like Mr. Quay in his political attitude, to make a very 
good guess as to what is passing in his mind. The offer of the 
vote of Pennsylvania on the first or even the second ballot must be 
a very tempting one to the McKinley faction. It would dispose 
of all their anxieties at once, and insure the success of their candi- 
date. But it would have to be paid for with a heavy price. In 
effect the new administration, if Mr. McKinley were elected, would 
be a Quay administration, with Mr. McKinley as an amiable 


figure-head and stalking-horse. Mr. Grosvenor and the rest 


would be remanded to the field of Ohio politics, and would live to 
rue the day that they made terms with a manager strong and un- 
scrupulous enough to twist them around his fingers. They should 
recall the Scotch proverb which enjoins the use of a ‘‘ lang spune”’ 
at a certain kind of banquet. 


For a week past, Congress has done nothing but act on 
appropriation bills. The passage of the Cuban resolutions seems 
to have exhausted the House’s capacity for anything of a large 
scope, although some matters of real importance have had “‘ hon- 
orable mention.’’ Reciprocity is to be brought to the front by 
the Committee of Ways and Means, with arrays of statistics to 
show how much injury was inflicted on our commerce, especially 
in farm products, by the wilful abolition of the law which secured 
us advantages in our trade with the countries south of us. The 
Bankruptcy Bill is in readiness, but the chances of its passing at 
this late day are not very good. Mr. Low has a bill to restrict 
immigration by excluding illiterates. It will fail of a passage if 
only those vote for it whose immigrant ancestors could have com- 
plied with its conditions. The metric system goes over to another 
session, instead of getting the quietus it deserved. 

When the Indian Appropriation Bill reached the Senate, a 
very interesting discussion was raised by the motion of Mr. Carter 
of Montana, to strike out the clause forbidding the outlay of any 
of the school-money upon denominational schools. Mr. Carter 
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spoke with emphasis of the admirable work done by these schools 
in civilizing the Indians. He did not see how any one who knew 
the American Indian could object to having him taught any sort 
of Christianity known among us, as a vast advance upon his 
native beliefs. He pointed out the impolicy and unfairness of 
taking this step so suddenly, even if it must be taken in the long 
run. Inthe numerous objections made to his amendment, there 
was sufficient proof of the lack of any clear principle as to the 
American separation of State and religion. Almost every man 
who declared against the grant to the church schools on the 
reservation, proceeded to admit of exceptions to his owurule which 
overthrew it. Several, for instance, declared they were ready to 
vote for the continuation of the grant to Hampton school and 
the Lincoln Institute. Yet Hampton was given by General Arm- 
strong a very distinctly religious cast, and we hear of no change 
since his death. The Lincoln Institute is under the care of the 
Protestant Episcopal Church of this city, as much as any school 
on the reservations is under the care of any church. 

Nor did any of the Senators face the issue as to what would 
be the civilizing effect of purely secular education upon the Indian 
character. It is not on the reservations, as in our eastern com- 
munities, where the defects of school training are supplied by 
home, church and Sunday-school. All the Indian child learns, he 
learns at the school, and we have the authority of Prof. Huxley 
for the statement that ‘systems of education which attempt to 
deal only with the intellectual side of a child’s nature are just as 
likely to produce a crop of unusually astute scoundrels as anything 
else.’’ ‘The actual outcome of education in the secular schools 
established by the government of India corresponds to this 
prediction. 








Tue recent local elections in New York show a decided fall- 
ing off in the Republican vote, resulting in the loss of severa] 
town governments. ‘This is directly traceable to the Raines Ex- 
cise bill, which unites against the party the dealers in intox- 
icants, without in the least conciliating those who would have 
welcomed an honest attempt to deal with this difficult problem in 
the interests of temperance. It is, indeed, a measure for which 
no one can feel any enthusiasm, while it produces the maximum of 
irritation to both Prohibitionist and liquor-dealer. Its chief object 
seems to be an increase of the patronage at the disposal of the 
political leaders rather than the removal of the remediable evils 
connected with the traffic. That the cities would be dissatisfied 
with it was expected. It was said that its popularity with the 
smaller towns and the farming population would make up for 
this. But it is just in these latter that the Republicans record 
heavy losses. In fact, New York cannot be counted as in the 
Republican column in the coming election, and that because of 
the selfish stupidity with which Mr. Platt and his advisers have 
handled this difficult question. 








OHIO is not a State which has suffered much from the craze 
for lawless execution of justice upon persons charged with crimes 
abhorred by the people. Its Legislature is determined that it 
shall be still less so. It has passed a law enabling the family of 
a lynched person to obtain heavy damages from the county in 
which the lynching occurred ; and it has paid the legal expenses 
incurred by a colonel of militia, who was prosecuted for ordering 
the troops to fire in defence of a jail attacked by a mob of lynch- 
ers. ‘This is an example to be followed by the South if it is ready 
to suppress the practices which have given it a bad name not only 
in America but throughout Europe. 








THE University of Pennsylvania has been asking attention 
to the work it has done or is willing to do in behalf of the teach- 
ers of Philadelphia. It has constituted a sort of faculty, mostly 
out of the younger teachers of its other departments, with the 





purpose of giving instruction to the graduates of high and norma 
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schools of city and State. The older men, with the exception of 
Professor MacMaster, do not seem to have offered their services ; 
and most of the men on the list are those who have still to give 
the public evidence of their learning and ability. Nor does the 
proposed course lead on to any degree. The supervising princi- 
pals of the city grammar schools were. offered a course like this 
some years ago, but say that they were much disappointed at find- 
ing that it ended with no academic recognition of the work done 
by them. It is well that there is no room left for a misunder- 
standing on this point in the present arrangement. 

At the reception of the Board of Education and the Superin- 
tendent of Public Schools, at which this new course was 
announced, Dr. Brooks made a very good point, when he sug- 
gested that the thing most needed by the teaching force of our 
public schools is the opening of scholastic courses to women 
students. At present no woman can obtain a degree in arts, or 
the instruction to which this corresponds, without leaving the city 
and making her home in some university town,—an arrangement 
which is simply impossible to most of them. This is true only of 
Philadelphia out of all the great cities of America. Harvard 
Annex and Boston University, Columbia College Annex, and the 
city universities of the West, all admit women on terms substan- 
tially, if not formally, the same as they offer to men. The same 
is true of London, Edinburgh, Manchester, Birmingham, and the 
other leading cities of Great Britain. Our own city brings up the 
rear of the educational advance in this respect, not because its 
university faculty are opposed to the change, but because of the 
opposition of the trustees. When the faculty voted for the 
change by 25 to 2 the trustees vetoed it. As a consequence 
Philadelphia women are bei:.g pushed out of the best places in 
both the private and the public schools of their own city. Even 
the Girls’ Normal and High Schools now look for a collegiate 
degree in candidates for their vacancies, although this degree is 
not to be obtained except at the cost of a term of years of resi- 
dence in some other city. 








THE Cubans have scored two points in managing to land a 
considerable body of men and quantity of arms on the coast 
from the steamship Bermuda, and in securing the acquittal of 
those who were arrested on the charge of helping to fit out the 
ship in New York. The judge held that the government must 
prove the existence of military organization among the partici- 
pants in such an expedition to bring it within the scope of neu- 
trality laws. ‘This facilitates the business of sending arms and 
ammunition to Cuba, without any failure of due diligence on the 
part of our government. 

In Cuba itself there is not a sign of any collapse of the insur- 
rection, but rather much to the contrary. Gen. Weyler contin- 
ues those expeditions, each of which is to crush the ‘‘ banditti,"’ 
and shoots his prisoners in the Havana fortresses without making 
any impression on the insurgents. By simply holding out until 
the very limited resources of Spain are exhausted, they can win 
their independence. 

One newspaper announces that the President has sent Spain 
an offer of mediation to secure a peaceable settlement of the diffi- 
culties between herself and her Cuban colonists. This is not 
credible. Mr. Cleveland is too well informed to suppose that 
these differences are any subject for mediation. It is one of those 
wars which even friends of arbitration must recognize as having 
to be fought out to the end. 








THE English newspapers bring us fuller details of Mr. 
Chamberlain’s proposals looking towards an imperial customs 
system, which would establish free trade within the British 
empire, but protection against all countries outside it. It shows 


how little heart the English people have in the free trade policy 
that such a proposition should have been entertained by a mem- 
ber of a British administration, and especially by a Liberal Union- 
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ist, who bolted from the Home Rule policy because he feared it 
might end in Ireland obtaining protection for her manufactures 
against English competition. Mr. Chamberlain represents a great 
manufacturing centre, which has been second only to Manchester 
in supporting the Free Trade policy. Yet he consents to treat 
that as no lonzer a question of principle, but one simply of expe- 
diency. ‘Will we gain or lose,’’ he asks, ‘‘in buying Free Trade 
with our own dependencies at the price of a protective tariff 
around the whole empire???’ The chief reason which inclines him 
to this new arrangement is not, indeed, economic, but political. 
He thinks it will bring all parts of the Empire into*a closer unity, 
and points to the example of Germany under the Zollverein since 
1857, and of the United States under its present Constitution. 
He thus admits that both ccuntries were altogether in the right 
in establishing the protective policy, the reasoning of English 
Free Traders to the contrary notwithstanding. Under no other 
circumstances would he have made such an admission; but an 
Englishman seems to have a sub-consciousness of all sorts of truths, 
which he finds it best to deny at present, but which he means to 
act on some day. Thus every Englishman knows that the opium- 
traffic is infamous in itself, and ruinous to the Hindoos and Chinese. 

But as his East Indian Empire needs the revenue which 
opium brings, he retires this inconvenient knowledge to his sub- 
consciousness, and sophisticates himself into thinking that he 
believes, or believing that he thinks, that opium is not so bad as 
whisky, and that opium-smokers are rather the better for using 
a drug which paralyzes mind and will. So John Bull seems 
to have kept in his sub-consciousness all the facts which prove to 
the rest of civilized mankind the utility of protection, waiting for 
some propitious moment to bring them, that moment being the 
one in which this policy will be found best for British interests. 

Mr. Chamberlain does not ignore the difficulties in the way 
of his plan, and indeed does not commit himself to it with much 
emphasis in view of their number and grave character. Oue of 
these is the resistance of the protectionist party in every colony 
to an arrangement which ruined the incipient manufactures of 
Ireland. Ireland will be an awkward precedent for England 
when the question comes up for discussion, and the Irish in the 
colonies will take care that she is not overlooked. Another is the 
problem of raising revenue without imposing duties so high as to 
be practically protective against English wares. Canada draws 
half of her revenue from her customs, and would find it hard to 
replace this from indirect taxes. The best she could offer would 
be preferential duties on British goods, and this would be met 
with retaliation on our part, who lie so much nearer and have so 
much more trade with her than has England. On the whule, 
this plan of an imperial Zollverein must be regarded as very much 
in the air, but valuable as indicating how hollow English attach- 
ment to Free Trade has become. 


HENRY CLEWS JUGGLES WITH FIGURES. 


fs was to have been expected the stock speculators of New 

York have not taken kindly to Senator Teller’s bill, provid- 
ing for the keeping of the reserves of the country banks in their 
own vaults. Indeed, the stock speculators who have had, in 
large measure, the use of the funds of the country banks that 
have been unduly attracted to the New York banks by the pro- 
visions of the National Bank Act, which authorize the counting 
of such deposits by the country banks as a portion of their legal 
reserve, which they are required to hold against deposits, and by 
the practice of the New York banks of paying interest on such 
deposits, are somewhat alarmed at the prospect of the repeal of 
legislation that has led to the unnatural accumulation of the 
funds of the country banks in New York. ‘The enactment of 
Senator Teller’s bill would lead to the removal of the artificial 
causes which have resulted in an unnatural and dangerous accu- 
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mulation of a large part of the funds of the country banks in 
the reserve cities, especially New York, and cause these funds 
again into their natural channels to quicken trade 
and industry. From the accumulation of money in the New 
York banks the stock speculators profit, for it enables them to 
borrow money more readily and at lower rates of interest with 
which to carry out their speculative transactions. Consequently, 
they look upon Senator Teller’s bill with disfavor. They desire 
the accumulation of money in New York, for the greater the ple- 
thora of money, the more readily can they borrow money to pro- 
mote their stock operations, and they are opposed to anything 
that will cause money to flow from the congested financial cen- 
tres back into the channels of local trade and industry as curtail- 
ing the accommodation which the banks can extend to them in 


their speculative operations, 


Mr. Henry Clews, the well known Wall Street broker, has | 


1 } } 1 


taken up the cudgels in behalf of the speculative interests. He 
assails the statement made by Senator Teller in presenting his 


1°49 1 


bill to the effect that in September last upwards of 


$200,000,000 
deposited by the country banks was tied up in New York, and 
that he was informed that 75 per cent. of this was used in stock 
speculation, as without any foundation. Mr. Clews goes on to 
say that on September 28th the cash reserves of the New York 
banks amounted to $125,500,000, and of this, $110,400,000 was 
required for their lawful money reserve, from which he draws 
the lame conclusion that but $15,100,000 of the money held by 
the New York banks could conceivably be accredited to deposits 
of country banks, and that there could not have been possibly 
more than this amount of the money of country banks used for 
speculation. 

It is true that the total cash holdings of the New York banks 
on September 28th last, amounted to but $125,480,051, but on the 
same date they had on deposit $139,942,018 deposited by national 
banks and $66,051,2!3 deposited by State banks, a total of $205,- 
993,232 due by the national banks of New York to other banks, 
State and national, besides a sum of $300,852,362 due other 
depositors—a total of $506,845,594. On the same date the New 
York banks had due them from other banks $33,466,572, while 


they held claims against each other to the sum of $30,932,256, 


39, 
besides bills of other national banks to an amount of $820,178, or 
a total amount due to them from other {banks of $65,219,006, so 
that the net deposits of the New York banks footed up to $441,- 
626,587, against which they held a reserve of $125,480,051, or 
but $15,073,404 in excess of the sum they were required to hold 
by law. These figures show conclusively, not that the country 
banks had not on deposit with the New York banks any consid- 
erable sum of money that had been loaned to stock speculators, 
but that of the two hundred and odd millions of money deposited 
by the country banks and of the three hundred millions deposited 
by individuals nearly three-fourths had been loaned out by the 
banks, and of this a large part to speculators. And three-fv urths 
of the money and credits deposited by the country banks having 
been leaned out to stock speculators and others, what security,for 
the prompt payment of their own depositors had the country banks 
in the money which they had deposited with the New York banks 
and which, as authorized by the National Bank Act, they counted 
as part of their reserve, and as equally available in meeting a run 
of their depositors as the cash in their own vaults? If the country 
banks had had need of the money so deposited could the New York 
banks have promptly responded? It is manifest they could not. The 


deposits of the New York banks due to banks alone exceeded ° 


their cash holdings by $75,000,000. Evidently, therefore, their 
ability to repay the country banks must have been and is depend- 
ent on the ability of the stock speculators to pay back the money 
of the country banks indirectly loaned to them. That portion of 
the reserves of the country banks consisting of deposits made with 
the New York banks is made up, therefore, in large measure of 
the notes of stock speculators, and the note of the stock specu- 
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lator is the security for the prompt payment of the depositors of 
the country banks that is declared in effect by the National Bank 
Act to be just as available in meeting a sudden withdrawal of 
deposits as the cash in their own vaults. 


HOW OUR CURRENCY SYSTEM BECAME TOP- 
HEAVY. 
tena our currency system is in an eminently unsatisfactory 
condition few, if any, will deny, and no one will. care to 
defend a system that has led to the issue of over $262,000,000 of 
bonds, and the purchase of over $293,000,000 of gold, within 
twenty-six mouths, to sustain it. And that a gold reserve of 
$100,000,000 is too narrow to support a superstructure of $800, - 
000,000 of paper money, issued by the government and_ resting 
upon it, has been proven beyond dispute by the continuous drain 
on the gold reserve during the past three years and the necessity 
of resorting to borrowing to prevent the utter exhaustion of the 
gold reserve, the suspension of gold payments, and the collapse of 
our credit fabric. 

That our currency system is top-heavy is indisputable. That 
the superstructure of $300,000,000 of paper money made to rest 
on the frail basis of a gold reserve of $100,000,000 Is tottering, 
and can be only kept from collapse by artificial means—-by the 
constant borrowing of gold—is undeniable. But why is it that 
our currency system has become top-heavy? The gold mono- 
metallists tell us it is because of the purchase and coinage of 
silver under the Bland and Sherman Acts, and the issue of silver 
certificates and Treasury notes to an amount of nearly $500,0c0,- 
ooo. They tell us that, as a result, our currency has become 
redundant, and it is this that has led to the export of gold, the 
drain on the Treasury gold reserve, the depletion of that reserve 
and the necessity of resorting to borrowing gold to replenish it. 

But the contention of the gold monometallists is not borne 
out by the evidence of history. The Bland Act was passed in 
February, 1878, ten months before the resumption of specie pay- 
ments, and was in force until August 13th, 1890, when it was 
superseded by the Sherman Act. During these years and under 
the provisions of this act. over 291,000,000 ounces of silver were 
purchased and silver to the amount of $376,265,722 added to our 
currency—a sum in excess of the total issue of greenbacks. At 
the time of the passage of the Sherman Act the greater part of 
this silver was represented by silver certificates, the silver pur- 
chased and coined into full legal tender dollars under the Bland 
Act having been, in large measure, deposited in the Treasury in 
exchange for silver certificates. But the purchase and coinage of 
silver under the Bland Act and the issue of silver certificates, of 
which the gold monometallists now complain as having led to an 
inflation of our currency, and which they predicted at the time 
would result in driving gold out of circulation, did not lead to 
the expulsion of our gold. Nor was the passage of the Sherman 
Act providing for the purchase of 4,500,000 ounces of silver 
monthly and the issue of Treasury notes in payment, the cause of 
the drain on our gold reserve, that was made the pretext for its 
repeal. 

The purchases of silver under the Bland Act did not make 
our currency top-heavy, and did not lead to the presentation of 
““greenbacks ’’ for redemption in gold. On June 30th, 187g—a 
little over one year after the passage of the Bland Act, and six 
months after the resumption of specie payments—the gold 
reserve stood at $119,956,665, and on June 30th, 1890, just before 
it was superseded by the Sherman Act, at $190,232,404. It can- 
not, therefore, be said that the purchase and coinage of silver 
under the Bland Act and the issue of silver certificates resulted in 
undermining our currency system. On the contrary, by supply- 
ing a needed increase of currency, it made possible a material 
development of our resources, and an expansion of our trade and 
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commerce that, far from leading to a drain on our gold for 


export, attracted gold to our shores, and, instead of weakening, 
resulted in broadening, and thus strengthening, the basis on 
which our fabric of credit rested and the stability of our cur- 
reticy system. 


gold 


It was not until five years ago that the drain on our g 
reserve assumed such proportions as to attract attention, and it 
was not until the close of 1891 that our currency system appeared, 
and really became, top-heavy. The silver certificates had been 
and are issued against deposits of silver dollars held in trust for 
} 


their redemption, and though the Treasury notes issued under 


the Sherman Act in payment for silver bullion to an amount of 


$155,930,940 were made payable in gold or silver at the discretion 
ot the Secretary of the Treasury, the Sherman Act provided for 


the coinage of as much of the silver purchased under that act as 
should be necessary to provide for the redemption of such Treas- 
ury notes as might be presented for redemption, and it was gene- 
ral] 


the notes issued 


y supposed, for some time after the passage of that act, that 


under the Sherman Act would be redeemed in 
silver. 

twas not until the middle of October, 1891, more than a year 
after the She 


On 


man Act went into effect, that the question was raised. 
October 13th a Treasury note for $1000 was presented at 


the sub-treasury in Boston for payment, and payment demanded 
The U. 
render to the noteholder the option vested in the Secretary of the 


in gold. S. Assistant Treasurer at Boston refused to sur- 


gold or silver, and tendered 


Treasury by Congress to pay either g 


silver. “This was refused by the holder of the note, one Phineas 
Pierce, who forthwith brought the case to the attention of Mr. 
Foster, then Secretary of the Treasury, and Mr. Foster directed 


the Assistant Treasurer at Boston, in a dispatch dated October 


14th, to pay ‘Treasury notes in gold if demanded by the note- 
holder. 
the Treasury to redeem Treasury notes in either gold or silver to 
the noteholder, and, to all intents and purposes, the silver pur- 
chased under the Sherman Act made unavailable for redemption 
; there 


ruling under 


purposes. ‘The burden of supporting the Treasury note: 


fore fell on gold alone. Later, the unwarranted 


which the ‘Treasury notes were made gold obligations was 


extended to the silver certificates. 
Not 


of silvet 


It is thus that our currency system became top-heavy. 
through the purchase and coinage of silver and the issue 


certificates and Treasury notes, but through discarding silver as 
a basis for these notes. It is because over $500,000,000 of silver 
in the T'reasury, coined and uncoined, has been made unavailable 


for redemption purposes, and, because the burden of redeem 


ing all the government issues of paper money has been thrown 
on gold alone that our currency system has become top-heavy. 
It is not because of the increase of our issues of paper money, 
but because of the tearing out of the foundations built to carry 
the additional superstructure, that our currency system is totter- 
ing. 

The gold monometallists demand that we pull down the 
superstructure by retiring and cancelling the greenbacks and 
‘Treasury notes. To do so would cause a fall in prices that would 
engulf our producing classes in infinite misery. The true remedy 
is to be found in restoring what we have unwisely undone and 
building up again the foundations we have torn away. Ina 
word, put back silver to share the burdens of redemption with 
cold. 

When specie payments were resumed, January 1, 1879, the 


Y, 
only currency that the Secretary of the Treasury was required to 


aside 
of gold 


pd 


redeem in coin—not gold alone, but either gold or silver 
enting deposits 


from the gold and silver certificates, rey 
and silver specifically pledged for ther redemption, consisted of 
the United States legal tender notes (greenbacks) then outstand- 
ing to an amount of $346,681,016. To provide for the redemp- 


tion of these notes, Mr. Sherman, then Secretary of the Treasury, 


Thus the option was surrendered by the Secretary of 


' 
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set aside $100,000,000 of gold, which has since come to be known 
Although the Act of January 14, 


directing the resumption of specie payments on January 1, 


as the gold reserve. 


5 1575, 


1579, 


made the greenbacks redeemable in coin, Mr. Sherman undertook 
to redeem them in gold and established a custom without any 


warrant of law that has since been fol successors. 


lowed by his 
On January 1, 1879, when specie payments were resumed the 


Secretary of the Treasury had on hand $135,000, 


OO ot gol 1 coin 


and bullion and over $32,000,000 of silver coin and bullion, the 
greater part of the silver, however, and about $15,000,000 of the 


gold being specifically pledged for the payment of gold and silver 


certificates then outstanding. 


Six months after the resumption 


of specie payments the total gold holdings of the Treasury 


amounted to $135,236,475 and the net gold res 


rve avi 


redemption of greenbacks to $119,956,655—gold to 


an < 


h 


15,279,820 being at that time specifically pledged for the 


err 
culation. 


tion of an equal amount of gold certificates in cir 


Eleven years later, June 30, 1890, the total Id holdin 


y 
5U 


the Treasury amounted to $321,612,423 and the gold certificate 


in circulation to $130,380,o19, leaving the net gold reserve 


if 


$190,232,404. Up tothis time the silver certificates issued under 


the Bland Act were treated as resting on the silver against which 
they were issued, and had in no way been a burden on the gold 
reserve which was held solely for the redemption of the $346,- 
681,016 of greenbacks. Thus, June 30, 18go, there was 55 cents in 
gold held in the Treasury against every dollar of paper issued by 
the government and redeemable in gold. 

Compare this with the condition at present. The Treasury 
notes issued under the Sherman Act, and the silver certificates 
although issued in exchange for silver dollars and originally paid 
in silver, when presented for redemption, are now treated as rest- 


he gol 


5 basis 


reserve is made the 


the Trea 


ing on t d reserve, and the gold 


not alone for greenbacks, but for sury notes and silver 
certificates as well. Andon April tst last we had of these notes 
outstanding : 
Silver certificates, PME ee ee ee er ‘ $348, 325,504 
Treasury notes issued under the Sherman Act, 136,081,280 
United States legal tender notes (greenbacks 346,681,016 
$5 31,087,800 
Thus, instead of $346,681,016, resting ona gold basis of $19 
232,404, ason June 30, 18g0,we have $831,087,800 of p: resting 


: : ee a : ec 
ona gold basis of but $1 28,063,240. Instead of 55 


dollar resting on the gold reserve as on June 30, 1890, we had 
April rst last but a little over 15 cents. And of this vast sum of 
paper issued and resting on our gold reserve there was in actua 


circulation on April 1, as reported by the Treasury statements : 


Silver certificates, 


ane $337,032,42( 
ERCASUEY TUNESE Sid, KS ys Se 103,728,096 
Greenbacks, . , ~ = « » Seer 258.482 
Currency certificates issued against 
deposits of greenbacks, 34,460,000 
Peedi hy rs 166,748. 482 
$707,509,874 


And tothis sum, which Mr. Carlisle has undertaken to redeem 


in gold, should be added the bank notes in circulation to an 


amount of $214,205,029, or a total currency resting on t 


le OW 
} . roy 

gold basis of $921,714,903. 

Such is the sum that having discarded upwards of $500,00 
ooo of silver coin and bullion in the Treasury we have obligate 
ourselves to redeem in gold. And having discarded this silve 
having torn out the foundations on which we had based the issues 
of silver certificates and Treasury notes we have made our cur- 


rency system top-heavy. Indebted as we are t 


» Europe, depen 
I 


ent on foreign ships for our foreig g trade, and Americar 


n carryin 


travelling in Europe spending great sums abroad yearly, we 


must sell much more produce than we buy, so that the merchan- 
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dise balance will be sufficiently in our favor to pay interest 
charges, freights to foreign shippers and expenses of Americans 
abroad which foot up to $300,000,000 annually, or we must export 
gold or run further into debt. And export of gold makes a drain 
on our gold reserve and depletes the frail basis on which we sup- 
port upwards of $900,000,000 of paper currency. 

To check gold exports we must make America an attractive 
market to buy in. And this can be done in but two ways. We 
must offer our commodities at lower and lower prices, and to this 
end the gold-monometallists demand the contraction of our cur- 
rency by the retirement of our greenbacks and Treasury notes, or 


we must raise the gold price at which our silver competitors can 


lay down wheat and cotton, ete., in the European markets in com- 


petition with our farmers, and thus Icad to increased purchases of 


our products at higher prices. And to this end we demand the | 


return to bimetallism. Under the gold standard we can only | 


avoid the constant depletion of our gold reserve, the necessity of 


renewed purchases of gold by the sale of bonds, and ultimately 
suspension of gold payments and bankruptcy by contracting our 
currency. But itis evident the American people will not tolerate 
contraction. Therefore, pursuit of the gold standard will lead 
inevitably to an irredeemable paper basis. 


CURRENCY CONTRACTION AND FALLING PRICES. 








E have before had occasion to speak of the contraction of our 

currency consequent on the last bond issue, and forseeing 

such contraction, we predicted at the time of the last bond issue, 

that the hoarding in the Treasury of money received in payment 

for the bonds sold to replenish the gold reserve, would inevitably 
lead to a further fall in prices to the injury of all producers. 

On January 1, 1296, the amount of money of all kinds in cir- 
culation in the United States was estimated by the Treasury 
Department at $1,579,206,724, and on February 1, just before the 
last bond issue, at $1,589,720,607. During the month of Febru- 
ary payments into the Treasury on account of the bonds sold for 
gold, and the piling up in the Tieasury of the money received in 
payment, led toa marked contraction of the money in circulation. 
Payments into the Treasury on account of the bond issue, though 
on a smaller scale, continued during March, leading to a further 
contraction of greenbacks and Treasury notes in circulation, these 
notes in large part being presented for redemption in gold, the 
gold thus paid out being paid back again into the Treasury by 
purchasers of bonds. The resulting contraction of our currency 
during March by this indirect payment of greenbacks and Treas- 
ury note; for bonds though considerable, was in large measure 
offset by an increase of bank circulation to an amount of $5,563,- 
650, the actual contraction during the month being but little over 
$100,000. Thus we find the amount of money in circulation, as 
given by the Treasury statements, to have been $1,528,742,057 
on March 1, and $1,528,629,463 on April 1, a contraction in cir- 
culation for April of over $61,000,000 as compared to February 1, 
and of $50,577,261 as compared to January 1, or a contraction 
since the first of the year of approximately 31% per cent. But as 
the estimates of money in circulation given out by the Treasury 
Department are manifestly too large, the proportionate contrac- 
tion resulting from a decrease in circulation of over $50,000,000 
is considerably greater than appears. 

As our currency has thus been contracted by withdrawing 
money from circulation and piling it upin the Treasury, a smaller 
and smaller amount of money has been left to do the work of the 
larger amount in circulation three months ago. The result has 
been of necessity to stretch our monetary yardstick And as 


money has grown more valuable prices have fallen. As shown by 
the table given on the opposite page, prices in general were nearly 
five per cent. lower on April 1 than three months before. 

And that such a fall of prices should have had a benumbing 
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effect on industry is not surprising. The average merchant 1s 
fortunate if he can turn over his stock of goods once in three 
months, and consequently a fall in the general level of prices of 
five per cent. within three months means to merchants in general 
aloss from depreciation equal to five per cent. of the value of 
stock they are obliged to carry. Naturally, in the face of such a 
depreciation, merchants restrict their purchases and endeavor to 
carry the smallest possible stock. Thus the demand for manu 
factured goods is curtailed, leading to lower prices for such goods, 
and shorter hours and lower wages, not alone for those employed 
in mills and factories, but for all wage-earners, for as every wage- 
earner is thrown out of work he is irresistibly forced, sooner or 
later, to seek the place of some other wage earner and endeavor to 
supplant him by offering to work cheaper. Moreover, as the 
wage-earner is thrown out of employment, or obliged to accept 
smaller pay, he is forced in like degree, as his income is cut down, 
to restrict his purchases and economize in every way. And the 
result is, as prices fall, there is less demand for the surplus prod- 
ucts of others or for others’ services. Thus, as the output of mill 
and factory is restricted, the demand for transportation services 
is curtailed, and the railroads are enabled to dispense with the 
services of many of their employees, and cut the wages of those 
remaining. 

Falling prices admittedly lead to poverty, misery, distress. 
And when money appreciates prices must fall. Consequently the 
last bond issue, contracting our currency, leading to an increased 
value of money and lower prices, has not resulted in a revival of 
prosperity. On the contrary, as money has become dearer and 
prices have fallen, times have become harder, failures more numer- 
ous and the lack of employment and distress more general. 

So long as prices continue to fall there can be no revival of 
prosperity, and every farmer, manufacturer or merchant, whether 
gold-contractionist or bimetallist is looking longingly for higher 
prices. For many, a further fallin prices means irretrievable ruin, 
and but few can profit in the face of falling prices. But as much 
as higher prices are desired is there any promise of higher prices 
or even any sign that prices will not go lower ? 

But befo e answering this question let us take a retrospect of 
the course of prices in the past and see what lessons can be drawn 
from experience. In 1849 prices were lower than at any previous 
time during the nineteenth century. Commencing with the 
resumption of specie payment in England following the Napoleonic 
wars, resulting in an increased demand for gold, and with the 
decreased output of the silver mines of South America during the 
wars to throw off the yoke of Spanish oppression and the conse- 
quent decreased supply of silver, money appreciated and the gen- 
eral trend of prices was downward until 1849. In that year gold 
was discovered in California, a few years later in Australia, and 
with the increased supply of gold, prices rose, the general trend 
of prices being upward to 1872, when prices in general were 
nearly thirty per cent. higher than in 1849. 

The next year the mints of the United States and Germany 
were closed to silver, while the mintage of silver at the French 
mints was restricted, and as the demand for silver was thus cur- 
tailed, silver commenced to fall, while gold, with the increased 
demand thrown upon it by discarding silver, commenced to appre- 
ciate and prices to fall. And this fall in prices has been almost 
continuous ever since. During a few years following the passage 
of the Bland Act and coinage of silver under that Act the fall in 
prices was checked and again in the years 1887-1889, an expan- 
sion of credit led to a slight rise in prices. But this expansion of 
credit led to the collapse of 1890 and a further fall of prices. 

The fall in prices between 1872 and 1891 is shown by the 
following table of index numbers based on the Senate Report on 
prices made tothe second session of the Fifty-second Congress, 
and prepared by Professor R. P. Faulkner. The index nnmbers 
indicate that $100 in 1891 would purchase as great a quantity of 
commodities in general as $132.32 in 1873 or $129.50 in 1874, 
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The parallel column showing fluctuations in silver 


shows that silver was worth 24.36 per cent. more in 1873 than in 


I8Ql. 


the Sherman Act : 


General Index Number. lver 
1873 132.32 124.36 
1874 129.50 122.44 
1875 122.99 119.38 
1876 113.07 110 75 
1877 E¥3:23 115.07 
1878 108.35 110.35 
1879 104.77 107.59 
18SO 115.94 109.70 
ISSI 114.04 109.03 
1882 117.68 108.84 
1883 114,97 106. 34 
1884 107.81 106 63 
S85 100.57 IO1T.99 
1886 99.67 95.29 
1887 100.43 93-7 
1888 102.17 OQ 97 
I8S8Q 102.17 59.59 
1890 100.11 100. 25 
I8gQl 100. 1O 


The marked rise of silver in 1890 followed the passage of 


The table given above, showing the fluctuations of prices in 
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some detail since January 1st, 1891, at quarterly periods, is 
on quotations compiled for the most part from Aradstreet’s, one 
of the most reliable of financial journals. ‘These index numbers 
represent the percentage of fall or rise of prices, as compared to 
prices ruling January ist, 1891, the general index number given 


The 


general index number is arrived at by adding together the num 


in the last column being based on one hundred commodities. 
bers representing the percentage of fall or rise in the price of 
It is 
possible that such an index number may be, to a degree, mislead- 


each separate commodity and dividing the sum by too. 


ing, fora rise in price of some of the articles of lesser import- 
ance may offset a fall in price of articles of greater import 
ance, and thus indicate that the general level of prices has 
} 


remained unchanged, though there has been an actual shrinkage 


in values. But while, for this reason, general index numbers 
cannot be explicitly relied on, they indicate quite accurately the 
general trend of prices. The figures representing the index 
numbers in the table given below may be considered to represent 
the number of dollars that it would require to purchase at the 
various dates_the same quantity of goods as $100 on January 1st, 
189t. Thus we find that, on April rst last, $81.29 would pur 
chase as great a quantity of commodities in general as $85.29 


three months before, or $100 on January ist, 1891 
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A glance at the above table 


will show that breadstuffs, naval 


stores and building materials are the only groups of articles that 
show a general advance over three months ago. And this advance 
in prices is due toa decreased supply, not to an increased demand, 
and from higher prices resulting from curtailed production produ- 
cers in general do not profit. Thus, when the price of wheat goes 
up because of a short crop, the farming classes in general are not 
benefited, for they lose as much from the short crop as they gain 
from the higher prices received. In other words, while the value 


of the bushel of wheat is higher, the value of the product of the 
acre is no greater, and the farmer consequently receives no better 
recompense for his labor. And it is curtailed supply and the 
prospect of a short crop this year that has led to the rise in wheat 
And so 


the combination among the steel mauufacturers has led to higher 


and breadstuffs in general during the past three months. 


prices for their products; but this is anything but an indication of 
revival of prosperity. Higher prices resulting from arbitrarily 


restricted production cannot benefit the wage-earner, for curtailed 
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production means idleness for many wage-earners, and enforced 
idleness for many means lower wages for all. The community at 
large only benefits from higher prices resulting from increased 
demand, which is in itself an indication of returning prosperity. 

But what can bring about this increased demand which, of 
necessity, must be the forerunner of better times? The demand 
for commodities is dependent on the supply of money, and, conse- 
quently, so long as the quantity of money is restricted, the 
demand for commodities must be restricted. A contraction of 
our currency must lead to lower prices, for as less money comes 
into the hands of those desiring to purchase commodities, the 
effective demand for such commodities is restricted, as it is abso- 
lutely impossible for those who earn less money to purchase the 
same quantity of goods as they could when earning better wages, 
at least until such time as prices have fallen in equal degree with 
the decrease in the amount of ‘money they have to spend. For 
instance, it is evident the farmer, receiving for his breadstuffs but 
$63.73, and for his live stock but $68.47 to-day,where he received 
$1oo January ist, 18g1, cannot buy as much of the products of 
others and at as high prices as he could in January, 18g9t, when 
receiving 50 per cent. better prices for his products. 

To’ increase the demand for commodities it is therefore 
necessary that the farmer and other producers should receive 
higher prices for their products. And so long as gold continues 
to appreciate, prices will fall. Consequently until we check the 
appreciation of gold, prices will continue to fall, and as prices con- 
tinue to fall distress will increase. To check the appreciation of 
gold we must increase the supply or decrease the demand. But 
to increase the supply of gold in such a degree as to cause a fall in 
the price of gold and a material rise in prices is impossible, for a 
great part of the gold mined is used in the arts, as population 
grows the demands for money increase, and the void in our cur- 
rency caused by discarding silver would not be filled for a quarter 
of a century, even were the total product of our gold mines avail- 
able for use asmoney. ‘Therefore we must decrease the demand 
for gold and this we can do by restoring silver to its place as 
money and letting silver share the burdens of gold as a money 
metal. Further by restoring silver and thus raising the price of 
silver toa parity with gold at the coinage ratio, the prices of 
such of our products as wheat and cotton as are fixed in the 
European markets in competition with the products of silver 
using peoples would immediately advance with the advance of 
silver. The price of wheat and cotton is dependent on the price 
of silver because our competitors on the silver basis do not change 
the price they ask in silver with the fluctuations in the gold price 
of silver bullion, consequently as silver advances as measured in 
gold the gold prices of wheat and cotton bought in silver using 
countries advance in like degree. 

To restore bimetallism will therefore cause prices to advance, 
first, by increasing the supply of money and checking the appre- 
ciation of gold, and 2nd, and immediately by raising the price of 
silver and thus taking away from our silver competitors the 
bounty they now enjoy in the shape of a premium on gold. So 
long as we adhere to the gold standard we must look for lower 


prices. 


WOMAN’S WAYS. 


F thou art false, 
| Then Heaven is earth—all Love a lie 
And thy hand’s clasp of mine to-night 
Will sting as doth a serpent’s bite ; 
And the pele moon will cease to shine 
On the false eyes I thought divine. 


If thou art true, 

Then earth is Heaven—all Love is true— 
And my brief sorrow of to-day 

Will pass like April showers away, 

And over me will stretch anew 

Heaven’s clear unfathomable blue. 
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Madame Marie-Thérése Blane (‘‘’Th. Bentzon,’’) author of 
‘The Condition of Woman in the United States,’’ says in the 
March forum. ‘‘ Neither wealth nor learning allows a woman 
to leave to her servants, even if they should be perfect, the 
smallest duties of the mistress of the house. Husbands, fathers, 
brothers of all countries, are sensible of the care that their wives, 
their daughters, and their sisters take of those every-day trifles 
that contribute so large a share to the comfort of existence. A 
woman of genius, Mme. de Stael, has said: ‘ A trifle makes or 
ruins happiness.’’ This is as true in the material as in the moral 
world.”’ 

2k 

Women are the owners of one-tenth of the owned farms of 
the country, and of about one-fourth of the homes which are not 
connected with farms. 

ae 

The woman who is resolved to be respected cau make herself 
to be so, even amidst an army of soldiers. —Cervantes. 

+6 

Annie Besant was a religious enthusiast in her early years, 
and was inclined to become a nun, but compromised by marrying 
a clergyman. 


- 


Speaking of women in the professions, a writer in Zhe Con- 
gregationalist says: ‘*‘ The advance in medicine may be gauged by 
a few salient facts. When Harriet Hosmer, a sculptor of whom 
Massachusetts is justly proud, wished to study anatomy, she 
knocked in vain at the doors of medical colleges in New England 
and New York. Crossing the Mississippi, she went to Dr. Mc- 
Dowell, dean of the Medical College in St. Louis, who said to her 
with true Southern chivalry: ‘You shall study anatomy in my 
college, and if anybody interferes with you he will interfere with 
me first.’ Yet in her own State, not long after, the first medical 
school for women was opened. ‘This was in Boston, November 1, 
1848, with twelve students. In the same city to-day are two hos- 
pitals, the New England Hospital for Women and Children and 
the Vincent Memorial Hospital, which were started and are man- 


” 


aged by women. , 

Miss Alice King, the English novelist, who has been blind 
since she was seven years old, is an accomplished and fearless 
horsewoman and gallops over hills,and rough moorland paths 
impassable to any but the most proficient rider. 


A WORD WITH THE DOCTOR. 








i ie moisture of the eye is a genuine solvent. Many persons 

have gone to bed troubled with a foreign substance in the 
eye, and have waked up in the morning to find it gone In many 
cases of this kind the foreign matter has been dissolved by the 
moisture of the eye. 





The mouth is the starting point and breeding place of germs. 
Continuous toothache frequently leads steady men to the brandy- 
bottle for the relief of pain. On the basis of many years’ expe- 
rience a leading dentist has held the following to be demanded : 
The appointinent of experienced dentists to examine the mouths 
of all school children at stated intervals, the parents to be 
informed of the result of the examination, and left to have the 
treatment carried out privately or through institutions; the 
appointment of dentists for the poor; delivery of addresses in the 
public schools on the importance of the masticatory apparatus and 
the toilet of the mouth, and the dissemiuation of printed instruc- 
tions on the toilet of the mouth to the poor population. 

% 

All decay of the teeth begins from without. 

Consequently, if the teeth’s surfaces be kept scrupulously 
clean they cannot decay. 

When ought cleaning begin ? 

As soon as ther@are teeth. 

Let the child early acquire the habit of using a small tooth- 
brush dipped into chalk flavored with some aromatic drug and let 
it understand that the places most needing the brush are, those 
between the teeth. 

This is the place where decay almost invariably appears. 

Mucous secretions and secretions of food are always found 
between the teeth after a meal. They may be removed with a 
toothpick. 

*k ok 

It is almost an art to use a toothpick. One must beware of 

injuring the fleshy parts and leaving splinters, which in some 
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cause the loss of a tooth. Metal toothpicks should be 
avoided. ‘Those of dull and hard wood are best. 


cases may 
altogether 


Fruit 
accompany a meat diet. 
digestion, and it is for this reason that apple sauce should be 
served with roast pork or goose, the fat of which is rendered more 
assimilable by it. 





There is no better aid to digestion, in certain cases, than the | 


cooked apple. It is a recognition of this truth—though doubtless 
the recognition came betore the truth was fully appreciated— 
which assigns apple sauce as an accompaniment of roast pork, 


_ 
is not a complete dietary in itself, but it is excellent to | 
ora . . . o ° . | 
The acid contained in the fruit assists | 


goose, and other rich meats, which are apt to make trouble with | 


the digestive powers. The derangements arising from eating too 


freely of meats, of almost any kind, are corrected by the use of any | 


apple regimen, the fruit being used either cooked or raw. Para- 
doxical as it may sound, the free use of fruit acids, of which the 


apple is the very best repository, tends to decrease that very com- | 
mon disorder, acidity of the stomach, the chemical action of the | 


related elements changing the acids into alkaline carbonates, 
which tend to netitralize any acid condition of the system. 


A CHAPTER ABOUT CHILDREN. 


EEP a watch on your words, my darlings, 
For words are wonderful things ; 
They are sweet, like the bees’ fresh honey— 
Like the bees they have terrible stings ; 
They can bless like the warm, glad sunshine, 
And brighten a lonely life ; 
They can cut, in the strife of anger, 
Like an open, two-edged knife. 


Let them pass through your lips unchallenged, 
If their errand is true and kind— 
If they come to support the weary, 
To comfort and help the blind. 
If a bitter, revengeful spirit 
Prompt the words, let them be unsaid ; 
They may flash through a brain like lightning, 
Or fall on a heart like lead. 
Keep them back, if they’re cold and cruel, 
Under bar and lock and seal- 
The wounds they make, my darlings, 
Are always slow to heal. 
May peace guard your lives, and ever, 
From the time of your eariy youth, 
May the words that you daily utter 
Be the words of beautiful truth ! 
The Pansy. 


A mother recently said to her five year-old daughter : 
‘“What shall we name the baby, sister?’’ ‘Call her Karly, 
mamma ; that’s a pretty name.’’ ‘‘ Early! That's not a girl’s 
name.’’ ‘‘ Oh, yes, it is. Don’t you remember you read to me 
about the little girl who was to be May queen, and who wanted 
her mother to call her Karly ?’’ 


Don't cover a child’s head so that it will inhale the air of its 
own lungs, no matter how cold its sleeping room. 

Don't allow the youngster who is ‘‘ surprisingly strong upon 
its feet’’ to bear its weight long at a time, no matter how anxious 
the proud parents may be to show it off. Remember the danger 
of weakened and twisted little legs. 

Don’t allow smoking in the room where there is a very young 
or sick baby. The thoughtful father will never smoke in the same 
room with the children; but even the thoughtless ones should be 
made to realize its harmfulness in the former cases. 

Don’t fail to keep the children’s feet dry and warmly clad in 
winter and wet weather, for the circulation is feebler at the 
extremities than elsewhere. 








Don’t forget that protecting the chest is alsoimportant at this | 


season, if we would ward off troublesome colds from the little tots. 
And their habits of life should be regular—the meals, the hours 
of rest and the hour of rising should all be timed. 

Don’t neglect the baby’s scalp. It should never be allowed 
to become scurfy. 
yolk of egg thoroughly with the fingers, and, after leaving it on 
for a time, wash with warm, soapy water, use a fine-tooth comb 
very gently and then brush until thoroughly clean. 

Don’t forget to air the children’s night garments and ther 
bed clothes with great thoroughness every day, and to turn their 
day clothes inside out and hang them up to air at night, so that 
they will be fresh and sweet in the morning. 


If it should become very dirty or scaly, apply | 
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LITERARY NOTES. 


AMONG THE NEWSPAPER MEN AND THE MAGAZINE WRITERS, 
AUTHORS AND ARTISTS. 

In Gilbert Parker’s new romance, ‘‘ The Seats of the 
Mighty,’’ published by D. Appleton & Co, the author has 
chosen for the time of his story the most absorbing period of the 
romantic eighteenth century history of Quebec. The curtain 
rises soon after General Braddock’s defeat in Virginia, and the 
hero, a prisoner in Quebec, curiously entangled in the intrigues 
of La Pompadour, becomes a part of a strange history, full of 
adventure and the stress of peril, which culminates only after 
Wolfe’s victory over Montcalm. ‘The illustrations preserve the 
atmosphere of the text, for they present the famous buildings, 
gates and battle-grounds as they appeared at the time of the 
hero’s imprisonment in Quebec. : 





Kk 

The Leadville Pay Streak and The Cloud City News, Colorado, 
have consolidated, and Editor William McCabe, of the latter, has 
been associated with the publication of the former. Among the 
changes incident to the merger is a reduction of the price of Zhe 
Pay Streak to one dollar per year. Quite a number of desirable 
improvements have also been made in its mining, labor and rail- 
road departments, and it is the intention of its editors and pub- 
lishers, Delavan W. Gee and Will McCabe to maintain its former 
high standards of ability, consistency and integrity in its editorial 
In the change, 7ke Pay Streak has taken 
a big stride towards prosperity. 


and news departments. 
FR 

The Youth's Companion, this week, has an interesting article 

by Rear-Admiral Thomas H. Stevens, on his 

a Sailor.’’ 


‘‘Apprenticeship as 
Admiral Stevens was destined to mercantile pursuits; 
but he was impelled and enabled to follow his father’s profession 
—for the Admiral’s father held in his day the highest rank in the 
U.S. Navy. 
Will Allen Drumgoole contributes a humorous sketch, entitled 
‘*George Washington’s Bufday.’”’ 

* 


His first commission was dated sixty years ago. 


The Rural Californian, los Angeles, is one of the best 
‘‘farm papers’’ west of the Rockies, and is all that its editors 
claim—a journal for the suburban and country home. Its read- 
ing matter is of a miscellaneous and interesting nature, and its 
price, one dollar per year, is considerably below its value. 

* 


* 


se 


The Literary Digest, New York, presenting, as it does, ‘‘a 
weekly compendium of the contemporaneous theught of the 
world,’’ is a welcome weekly visitor in the homes and offices of 
business and professional men. To the student, the man of let- 
ters or the manufacturer, it is alike an aid and an inspiration. 

* x 

D. Appleton & Co.’s spring announcements include ‘‘ The 
Warfare of Science With Theology in Christendom,’’ two vols , 
by Andrew D. White; ‘‘ Genius and Degeneration,’’ Dr. 
William Hirsch ; ‘‘ With the Fathers,’’ ‘‘ Studies in American 
History,’’ by Prof. John B. McMaster ; ‘‘ Wages and Capital,’’ an 
examination of the Wages Fund Doctrine, by Prof. F. W. Taus- 
sig; ‘‘ The Intellectual and Moral Development of the Child,”’ by 
Gabriel Compayre, and ‘‘ A B Cof Sense Perception,”’ by William 
J Eckoff, two vols. in the International Education 
‘‘Familiar Trees, by F. Schuyler Matthews ; ‘‘ A Hand-book of 
Therapeutics, Pharmacology and Toxicology,’’ Dr. Frank P. 
Foster ; ‘‘ His Honor and a Lady,’’ by Mrs. Everard Cotes (Sara 
Jeannette Duncan), illustrated ; ‘‘ Maggie,’’ by Stephen Crane ; 
‘* Green Gates,’’ by Mrs. K. M. C. Meredith ; ‘‘ The Madonna 
of a Day,’’ by L. Dougall ; ‘‘ The Picture of Las Cruces,”’ 
Christian Reid ; ‘‘ An Outcast of the Islands,’’ by Joseph Conrad ; 
‘* The Dancer in Yellow,’’ by W. E. Morris; ‘‘ The Chronicles 


by 


Series ; 


by 


by 





~~ 
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of Martin Hewitt,’’ by Arthur Morrison ; ‘‘ A Winning Hazard,”’ 
by Mrs. Alexander ; ‘‘ The Riddle Ring,’’ by Justin McCarthy ; 
and ‘‘ McLeod of the Camerons,’’ by M. Hamilton. 


sai Fas 


He opened the door cautiously, and poking his head in, ina 
suggestive sort of way, as if there were more to follow, inquired : 
‘‘Is this the editorial rinktum?’’ ‘‘ The what, my friend ?’’ 
‘Is this the rinktum, sinktum, sanctum, or some sich place, 


where the editors live?’’ ‘‘ This is the editorial room. Yes, sir. 
Come in.’’ 


a rinktum was like, that’s all. Looks like our garret, only wuss. 


‘No, I guess I won’t comein. I wanted to see what 


Good day.”’ 
Fk 
The Revue des Deux Mondes announces that it will, thisyear, 


send Paui Bourget to Japan, Pierre Loti to Persia, and J. Chailly- 


Bert tothe Dutch Indies, whose assignments are to ‘‘ write up | 


yoo 


new impressions du voyage : 
ee 
*y. 


The Book and News Trade Gazette, London, England, tells us | 


that a statistician has learned that the annual aggregate circula- 
tion of the papers of the world is calculated to be 12,000,000,000 
copies. To grasp any idea of this magnitude, we may state that 
it would cover no fewer than 10,450 square miles of surface ; that 
it is printed on 781,250 tons of paper; and, further, that if the 
number, 12,000,000,000, represented, instead of copies, seconds, 
it would take over 333 years for them to elapse. In lieu of this 
arrangement, we might press and pile them vertically upward to 
gradually reaching our highest mountains ; topping all these and 
even the highest Alps, the pile would reach the magnificent alti- 
tude of 490, or, in round numbers, 500 miles. Calculating that 
the average man spends five minutes reading his paper in the day 
(this is a very low estimate), we find that the people of the world 
altogether annually occupy time equivalent to 100,000 years 
reading the papers. 


+ * 


The first successful woman editor and proprietor of a news- 
paper in this country was, according to Zhe Hartford Courant, 
Miss Watson, who edited 7he Courant 120 years ago. She numn- 
bered among her subscribers George Washington 


# 


A Gaelic society for the study of the Irish language has been 
established among the students of Trinity College, Dublin In 
the 7uam News one tradesman advertises his wares in Gaelic. 


Kk 


The Cannelton Enquirer, Indiana, has a d: served reputation | 


for reliability in its news and editorial columns. Ability, con- 
sistency and enterprise have endeared Zhe Enquirer to the people 
of Cannelton and its vicinity, and made Editor Huston a favorite 
among them. 
Kk 

The most extraordinary stenographic feat we ever heard of 
was performed last year by Mr. Reed, an Englishman. In the 
sittings of the Opium Commission in India, he recorded accu- 


rately, and afterward read over, the evidence of two Brahmins, | 


of whose language he knew nothing and whom he had never seen 
before. He took down the sounds as they came from their lips, 
representing each sound by its phonetic character. 


* 


Labouchere is making a crusade in 7ru¢h against the extor- 
tion of money-lenders, and has just issued an apothegm to the 
effect that ‘‘ poverty has generally to pay forty shillings in the 
pound.’’ By the way, it was Labouchere who observed, a sh ort 
time ago, that there are three classes of literary people in Eng- 
land: ‘‘ The first is obtrusive, the second is obscene, and the 
third is obscure.”’ 
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BOERS AND ENGLISH. 


PART I: 


{Adapted from the French of M. Pierre Leroy Beaulieu by Wm. Struthers. | 


H AD one but to reckon with the Boers of the Transvaal, who 

can muster from 12,000 to 15,000 men, all, it is true, excel- 
lent shooters, England might hope to conquer them at not too 
enormous a sacrifice. But there are many Boers in South Africa 
outside of the boundary of the South African Republic ; and, if 
the census of the various States and colonies makes no distinction. 
betwixt the whites regarding the language spoken, religious statis- 
tics permit one, very approximately by the last enumeration, to: 
ascertain the proportion of Boers to,English, at least in Cape Col- 
ony, where, out of 376,987 whites, 228,627 belonged to the Dutch 
Reformed Church and its divers ramifications, and amongst these 
descendants of Huguenots and Hollanders only a feeble minority, 
dwelling in towns, had been Anglicized in manners and speech. 
In the Orange Free State, in a population of 70,000 whites, 60,000 
to 65,000 were Boers, while in Natal they comprised about one- 
fifth of the 42,000 Europeans. 

One can foresee what would be the attitude of this popula- 
tion of Franco-Dutch origin in the event of an armed conflict 
between England and the Transvaal, from its sentiments and its 
acts during the last crisis. The Orange Free State did not hesi- 
tate an instant. Just as soon as Dr. Jameson entered the Trans- 
vaal the government sent its artillery to the frontier and called 
upon a first contingent of citizens to be prepared at the earliest 
signal to hasten to the aid of the sister republic. So bold a stand 
was a disillusion for the English ; every one told me, when pass- 
ing through Cape Town, that Cape Colony had succeeded in con- 
ciliating the Orange Free State by concluding a customs union, 
and by constructing its railways for it without any expenditure 
on its side. There was, to be sure, a treaty signed at Patchef- 
stroom in 1890, after patient efforts on the part of President Kriiger, 
by virtue whereof each of the two republics guaranteed the inde- 
pendence and the integrity of the other's territory ; but everybody 
felt confident that it would remain a dead letter. Events, how- 
ever, have once more proved that the passions of a race possess a 
quite different potency from that of mere economical ties. 

The Boers of the English colonies were likewise greatly 
excited ; many of them from Natal, crossing the frontier, went to 
fight side by side with their brothers of the Transvaal, and the 
Colonial government had even to take measures to prevent the 
movement from becoming general. Those farther off, in Cape 
Colony, at any rate loudly manifested what they felt. Quite near 
Cape Town, in a small place called Paarl, a mass meeting sent its 
congratulations and good wishes to President Kriiger after Jame- 
son’s defeat. The leader of the Boer party in the Chamber of 
D<puties, the President of the powerful Dutch Association of the 
Afrikander Bund, Mr. Hofmeyr, led back by dint of patience and 
concessions from the verge of separatism, and apparently became 
as loyal as an Englishman born, also telegraphed to Mr. Kruger, 
and declared to an English interviewer that he would use every 
effort to maintain peace, but if war were to break out, God only 
knew what side he should take Moreover, because of the agita- 
tion among the Boers in Cape Colony in 1881, England, renouncing 
her intention of prosecuting the war, recognized the independence 
of the Transvaal. 

Hence, in the event of war being declared between the last- 
named country and England, there would be not only 12,000 or 
15,000 armed citizens to combat, but as many more men, who 
would join them from the Orange Free State, not to include an 
unknown contingent, certainly several thousand strong, from 
Natal and Cape Colony. At least 30,000 to 40,000 Boers, all 
hardy soldiers and faultless marksmen, would rush to arms, and 
from the Cape of Good Hope to the Crocodile river the whole of 
South Africa would be ablaze. England is nowise prepared to 
engage in such a war, which would bear a very striking resem- 
blance to the French expedition to Mexico, wherewith these lands 
are not devoid of analogy. She could no doubt recruit a few 
thousand volunteers from among Afrikanders of British extrac- 
tion ; but these dwell principally in the towns or their immediate 
neighborhood. Only in the eastern part of Cape Colony are they 
found in considerable numbers in the open country, and they do 
not possess the resistance, nor are they the thorough marksmen 
that the Boers show themselves to be. To quell a general insur- 
rection and assure communication from point to point from 60,000 
to 70,000 European troops (perhaps more) would have to be sent 
to South Africa. : 

Nor would this be a regular war, but rather a series ef com- 
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bats of a desultory character, wherein artillery would prove value- 
less. ‘To be sure, the country is especially marked by lofty tree- 
less plateaux ; yet the great open plains, such as are found in the 
west of the Orange Free State, are rare, and in the high moun- 
tains rising eastward of the uplands, amid the stony sopjes of the 
Karrou, in Cape Colony, on the undulating plateaux of the Trans- 
vaal, and in the vales and thickets of the Bushveld ambushes 
and guerrilla fighting would have a fair field. European troops 
would doubtless suffer keenly from heat and great variations of 
temperature ; there would no getting food from the land, with 
difficulty, perhaps, would drink be obtained ; for the water sources 
are rare in many regions, and there exists no detailed, exact map. 
Everything would have to be conveyed from the coast, doubtless 
in ox-carts, over execrable roads, as the Boers would not be long 
in cutting the railways, especially the railway to Natal, which 
ascends 1700 meters in 3co kilometers, laboriously climbing round 
the mountain slopes where the Dutch farmers dwell. 

No doubt England, after enormous sacrifices and a long- 
continued struggle, would master the Boers; but at what price? 
From the point of view of mining industries there would ensue 
complete disorganization, perhaps, total destruction of numerous 
establishments, and, in any event, a period of enforced idleness, 
which the difficulty of collecting laborers would prolong for 
several years. Already, during the recent disturbances, one could 
have seen the government offices besieged by hundreds of blacks 
asking for passes to return to their homes, and, perhaps several 
months will elapse before these mistrustful people decide to come 
back, and before the mines, exceedingly short of hands even 
previous to the insurrection, can have their full compleiment of 
workers. -The head miners, white men, also departed, several 
hundred of them even returning to England ; and, in case of pro- 
longed hostilities, they would flee e masse; so that this war car- 
ried on to further the interests of gold mining, would turn out to 
be the worst disaster that could overtake it. 

From a moral standpoint it would mean the disunion, for 
several decades, of Boers and English. Even now the work of 
reconciliation, one of the main objects of Mr. Rhodes’ concern, is 
destroyed. It may seem strange that the man who probably pre- 
pared the Transvaal invasion should be the same one who 
depended upon the Boers in his government of Cape Colony and 
made them every possible concession. Mr. Rhodes wishes, 
in the first place, to have dominion ; he wishes to see his country 
the master of all South Africa; his ambition goes further than 
simply to wish to see it entirely tinted red on the maps; he 
wishes it to develop and prosper ; he wishes his work to be last- 
ing. Hence he is consideratefof all who are under British rule ; 
he treats the Cape blacks well, although he conducted the Mata- 
beleland expedition with brutalenergy ; he treats the Cape Colony 
Boers well, although he has attempted to take possession of their 
brothers of the Transvaal, and this very Transvaal, if only sub- 
dued, he would have treated with equity and even kindness. But 
the Transvaal Boers preferred their independence and intended to 
defend it at any cost. Perhaps Mr. Rhodes did not foresee this ; 
the English seem always somewhat surprised that all the peoples 
of the earth do not joyfully accept their domination. 


FOREIGN FACTS AND FANCIES, 





HILE Frenchmen grumble that they still have to pay taxes 

in order to make up the war indemnity exacted by Prussia 

twenty five years ago, the town of Koenigsberg in Prussia has only 

this year paid the last installment of the loan contracted to meet 
the war contribution imposed on it by Napoleon I, 


* 
* 


It turns out that the British Post Office deducts from the 
wages of its employees the amount of the Christmas boxes given 
tothem These amount in the city of London alone to $23 000 a 
year, some of the men obtaining as much as $125 each. In tip- 
ping them, however, the rich city firms are really tipping the 
government. 





A French engineer has conceived the interesting idea of repro- 
ducing the house in which Napoleon lived at St. Helena as an 
attraction during the Paris Exposition of 1900. The house will 
be an exact copy of the original, with panoramic canvases repre- 
senting the natural surroundings. 

Oxford University is going to have a Jesuit college, the Heb- 
domadal Council having granted a license to the Rev. R. F. 
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Clarke to open a private hall for students. It will be started 
under the auspices of the Jesuit Order, which will send a number 
of its students to Oxford to study for the honor examinations and 
the degrees. Father Clarke was a fellow and tutor of St. John’s 
College, who joined the Roman Catholic Church in 1869, just 
before the abolition of the tests, and was the last fellow of a col- 
lege to resign his fellowship on ceasing to be a member of the 
Church of England. Recently Oxford granted its Master of Arts 
degree to the principal of Mansfield College, the Congregational 
Theological School established in the town. 

The Saxon village of Eisleben, famous as the birthplace of 
Luther, is falling into decay as the result of continued earthquake 
shocks, which began in 1892. 

+ 


_ Dutch spelling reformers are destructive. They not only 
wish to simplify spelling by dropping silent letters, but propose to 
abolish genders and the distinction between masculine and 
feminine in the articles and pronouns. 


THINGS YOU OUGHT TO KNOW. 





HE spider is so well supplied with the silky thread with which 
it makes its web that an experimenter once drew out of the 
body of a single specimen 3,480 yards of the thread—a length 
but little short of two miles. A fabric woven of spider’s threads 
is more glossy than that from the silk-worm’s product, and is of 
a beautiful golden color. 
* 

We live, says Professor Krapotkin, in the Nineteenth Century, 
in an atmosphere loaded with electricity. We are all familiar 
with the usual indications of the presence of electricity, such as 
appear in thunder-storms. But even in cloudless weather in 
Western Europe, Professor Krapotkin says, if the naturalist walks 
about with a portable electrometer, and measures the density of 
electricity in the air, the continual changes in the instrument’s 
indications will show that masses of highly electrified air are con- 
tinually wafted along by the gentile breezes, at a certain height, 
and thus transport and distribute electricity in the atmosphere. 

%% 


Gossip covers a multitude of misrepresentations. 


XO 


The width of the Suez Canal is 825 feet. 
2k 


The world’s railroads reach 407,566 miles. 


* 


The sacred Bo tree of Ceylon is said to have sprung from a 
slip of thgggpee under which Buddha was born. 
* LK 
4 


The Romans had a god of boundaries, Terminus. His statue 

was a post set in the ground to mark the limits of fields. 
KF 

That delightful old song, ‘‘ Kathleen Mavourneen,’’ was 
written by Mrs. Crawford, an Irish lady, whé&e songs ninety 
years ago were in high repute. The music was by Crouch, an 
eccentric genius, who in his old age and poverty begged his way 
into a concert by Titiens that he might hear his own composition 
fitly sung. 

* Lk 

The sponge has become such a great luxury that perhaps 
you will be glad to know of a way to use a cheaper variety 
which will give satisfaction. Unbleached sponges are sold 
by the pound at wholesale prices or by druggists who handle 
the coarser grade of such goods. From them a_ large 
sponge can be bought for 30 cents, and this should be freed from 
sand and dirt by a thorough washing and beating. Soak it in a 
I per cent. solution of permanganate of potassium, squeeze the 
water out and wash again thoroughly. Make a solution of one 
quart of water, two ounces of hyposulphite of sodium, and one- 
fourth of an ounce of oxalic acid. Leave the sponge in this for 
fifteen minutes, then take it out and wash again. If carefully 
done, this should bleach the sponge white and clean in all its parts. 
It is always necessary to repeat the warning about oxalic acid, 
which is such deadly poison—so see that none of the solution is 
left standing where it can be reached by anyone but the operator. 
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Wanamaker’s 


SANDOW wasn’t a 


Whitely a 
Exercisers born *‘strongman, 

His powers are 
largely of hisown cultivation. And 
he made his strength and maintains 
it—and his health—by exercise that 
you'd count mild. 

The Whitely Exerciser is not 
meant to make Sandows—for a 
world-ful of him would prove an 
over-production, but EVERY MAN 
AND WOMAN will be the better 
for using a Whitely Exerciser a few 
moments daily. We havea demon- 
strator in the Basement showing 
you how to get true benefit from 
exercise. He isatrained instructor 
in physical culture—and he’ll tell 
you not to over-do it. 

We've the Whitely Exerciser in 
three weights—your bodily weight 
should be considered in buying, to 
be sure. But don’t select a too 
heavy one. 


With wood pulleys, $2. 


* with cone-bearing pulleys ~ noiseless, $3. 


Basement, 


Window Yov can save your- 
Mirrors ‘elf lots of steps by 
having a window mir- 
ror, and shut-ins can widen the 
scant out-of-door view by having 
one of them. $2, $3, $4 and $5. 


Juniper Strect Side, 


JOHN WANAMAKER. 





Men’s, Youths’ 
and Boys’ 
Spring Clothing 


IN THE NEWEST STYLES 
AND FABRICS. 


We have made extraordi- 
nary preparations this season 
to provide the best assortment 
of garments for men, youths 
and boys that we have ever 
shown. In every detail of 
workmanship, in fit and in 
style the clothing is of the 
best. Each style is shown in 
a full line of sizes. The 
choicest clothing for the little 
ones is particularly well repre- 
sented. The prices through- 
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[From our Special Correspondent. ] 
LONDON, March 28, 1896. 

—? writing last we have had the ‘‘ Bimetallic Debate ’’ in the 

House of Commons, and although opinions may differ as to 
what will be its ultimate result, bimetallists here are satisfied 
with theattitude of tlfe Government. In accepting the Resolu- 
tion, the Government made the reservation that the gold standard 
ofthe United Kingdom must not be in any way impaired, by the 
arrangement that may be come to by the nations of the world in 
order to obtain a ‘‘ stable monetary par of exchange.’’ Tuis reser- 
vation was not altogether unexpected. Asa matterof fact, it 
would have beena cause of the most overwhelming surprise, if 
the Government had not made some such statement in accepting 
the Resolution. A certain classof prejudiced, but unfortunately, 
most influential bankers in London, view the bimetallic system 
with distrust. Their opinions though mainly founded on ignor- 
ance, are nevertheless of great weight, and it is to prejudices of 
people such as these that the Government on financial questions 
generally bow, though such a course, in thisinstance at least, is 
fraught with the gravest danger to the industrial common- 
wealth. It was therefore no surprise to bimetallists to learn that 
the Government will not, a@/ present, go further than to re-open 
the Indian mints; they had not expected more under existing 
circumstances. 

Attitude of the Government. 

It will be interesting. in face of the many absurd and conflict- 
ing paragraphs that have appeared during the last to daysin the 
English Press asto the ‘‘ Death of Bimetallism’’ etc., to know 
what are the facts, and what is the position of the English Gov- 
ernment with regard to bimetallism, and how _ bimetallists 
regard the attitude of the Government. In the first place it is 
well to consider the exact terms of the Resolution, which the 
House of Commons has unanimously accepted. ‘‘ That this 
House is of the opinion that the instability of the relative value 
of gold and silver since the action of the Latin Union in 1873 has 
proved injurious to the best interests of this country, and urges 
upon the Governmentethe advisability of doing all in their power 
to secure by International agreement a stable monetary par of 
exchange between gold and silver.’’ This contains at once an 
admission and a manda‘e. An admission of the evils that have 
arisen out of the demonetization of silver ; a mandate to the gov- 
ernment to do all in its power to correct and dissipate these evils 
by helping to establish a universal par of exchange The Gov- 
ernment in accepting the mindate of the House of Commons 
simply say ‘‘ we quite agree with you ; evils do exist, and we are 
willing to remedy them. But under the bimetallism we shall 
help toestablish, we want everyone to know that we do not con- 
sider it advisable for us to depart from our gold standard.’’ The 
case lies in anutshell: England will not openthe London mint to 
silver, but she has no objection, and indeed is willing to open the 
mints in India tothat metal. Thus bimetallism would be estab- 
lished within the British Empire; her mints would be open to 
the unrestricted coinage of both goldand silver ata fixed ratio ; 
those in India for silver, and those in London for gold. The in- 
convenience and inequality of this arrangement, when compared 
with the full and free arrangement which would prevail in 
foreign countries under bimetallism, cannot be overlooked. But 
in putting forward objections to it, it must be remembered that 
the concession that it is willing to make isa large one for the 
Government and that it cannot be denied it would constitute a 
substantial, and in the opinion of some, a sufficient contribution 
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to any scheme of Interiational Bimetallism, which may yet have 
to be worked out. Mr. Balfour had little doubt on the night of 
the Debate as to the success of such an arrangement, if only 
foreign nations will accept England’s contribution. ‘‘With this 
resolution, ’’ he said ‘‘ we go to foreign nations, and tell them 
that, though they can hardly ask us to make this great change in 
our habits, we will do for them as much as they can do for them- 
selves; we will make this great contribution to a bimetallic 
system—we will go back upon the deliberately arranged method 
of providing a currency in India; we will re-open‘ the Indian 
mints, we will engage that they shall be kept open, and we shall, 
therefore, provide for a free coinage of silver within the limits 
of the British Empire, for a population greater in number than 
the populations of Germany, France and America put together.’’ 
The effect of these words was marked ; the House gasped: they 
had never before grasped the possibilities of the situation. Sir 
Michael Hicks Beach who, besides Mr. Balfour, was the only 
spetker on behalf of the Government, had taken care to obscure 
the bimetallic prospect, which the acceptance of the Resolution 
revealed. He had harped on the maintenance of the ‘‘ gold 
standard in England’’ to such an extent that one, to hear him, 
would almost have believed that the Resolution struck against 
England's gold standard, and against England’s gold standard 
alone; and that with England’s gold standard remaining un- 
affected and untouched bimetallism would become at once 
impossible. It was therefore a matter of no little surprise for the 
House to learn that bimetallism did not necessarily mean the 
abandonment of the gold standard in England, but only meant 
the restoration of the par of exchange between gold and silver, 
the loss of which the entire world has been unanimous in lament- 
ing for many years past. It is indeed strange in this connection 
to remark that although there hardly exists any one here with 
any pretensions to business knowledge, who will not readily admit 
that the great disparity between the relative value of gold and silver 
is productive of great injury tointernational commerce, still there 
are many who believe that this state of affairs can be remedied 
only by the total abandonment of ‘the gold standard as far as 
England is concerned. 
A Favorable Concession. 

Bimetallisis here are now confronted with the question : 
Can you establish international bimetallism if England maintains 
her gold standard? If theanswer is ‘‘ No,’’ then the bimetallic 
movement, by international agreement, is dead, for this gener- 
ation, at least. But it must not be supposed that bimetallists 
here are at all disposed to answer the above question in the nega- 
tive. Without exception, they consider that the promise of the 
government to go so far towards an international agreement as to 
reopen the Indian mints, is a concession which must be pro- 
nounced as favorable, under existing circumstances. They do 
not in any way wish to convey the idea that they consider such a 
compromise—for it is nothing but a compromise—as sufficient, or 
even satisfactory. They will never repudiate the essence of their 
creed, viz., universal free coinage of both metals at a fixed ratio. 
But they think that as it is England that blocks the way, they 
must be content with the small contribution which she is prepared 
to give in the beginning. And this state of mind arises out of the 
following argument: If England can be induced to open her 
mints to silver in one of the most densely populated of her depend- 
encies for free coinage at a fixed ratio of 15% to 1 when silver is 
at 30d., how much more easy will it be to induce England to 
open her London mints to silver for the same purpose when silver 
will have reached 60d? It is this reasoning that leads them to 
accept that which under other circumstances they would refuse. 

England favors Silver Legislation. 

One danger remains—one might almost call it the greatest 
danger. And that is that foreign nations might not be willing 
to accept this contribution, but that judging bimetallism to be 
hopeless, they would go in for a tariff policy which would have, 
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SOME TIMELY BOOKS. 


A NEW BOOK FOR LOVERS OF 
NATURE, NATURAL HIS- 
TORY CLUBS, ETC. 

BY TANGLED PATHS. 

Stray Leaves from Nature’s By-Ways. 

By H. MEADE BRIGGS, I2mo, cloth, 
* $1.25. (Just ready.) 

A charming little year-book of essays 
on Nature’s ever-changing moods and 
dresses. In the Heart of Surrey—April 
Showers—Riverside Wanderings—A 
Woodland Path—A Halcyon Haunt— 
WhenSummer Pales, etc., are titles of 
some of the chapters. 


By the Author of 
“THE MYSTERY OF A HANSOM 
CAB." 


THE CARBUNCLE CLUE—A Mystery. 
By FERGUS HUME 12mo, cloth, $1.25. 
“It might have been written by Conan 
Doyle or Guy Boothby, and this is equiv- 
alent to saying that the plot is intricate 
and ingeniously constructed, the clues 
skilfully followed and the secret well 
kept. . . All who love mystery will find 
Fergus Hume’s last story exactly to their 
taste.""—Pudblisher’s Circular, London. 
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A Tale of the Gold Coast in the Days of 
Kiny Coffee Kalcalli. By J. A. 
SKERTCHLY. With four illustrations. 
12mo, cloth, $1.50. 

Mr. Skertchly, besides weaving a fas- 
cinating story of adventures, has incor- 
porated into it much curious information 
about the natural history, game, native 
customs, and annals of Ashanti. 

JOHN RUSKIN, HIS LIFE AND 

TEACHING. 

By J. MARSHALL MATHER. Third edition. 
12mo, cloth, $1.00. 

A simple outline of Ruskin’s life and 
teaching, intended for those who purpose 
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TEENTH CENTURY POETS. 
By MARSHALL MATHER. I2mo, cloth. 
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A series of talks, or studies, on the style 
and characteristics of the modern British 
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SHORT STORIES OF LANCA- 
SHIRE LIFE. 
LANCASHIRE IDYLLS. 

By J. MARSHALL MATHER. I2mo, gilt 

top, $1.50. 

These stories introduce the reader toa 
comparatively unknown type of character. 
Narrow and Puritanical, there is at the 
same time a rich vein of humor and 

etry running through the peasant and 

actory life of the County Palatine. 

“Perfectly charming, excellently un- 
conventional, and delightfully quaint. 
Pathos and humor rub shoulders in Mr. 
Mather’s book, as they do in life itself.’ 
—Court Journal. 


THE SCOTCH NOVEL OF THE 
SEASON. 
ROBERT URQUHART. 

By GABRIEL SETOWN, author of ‘‘Barn- 
crag Sunshine and Haar’’ etc. 12m0, 
cloth, choicely printed and bound, 
$1.50. 

This writer is creating great interest in 
literary circles, and the above work is 
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Being a Veracious Account of a Genuine 
Bet Made by a Gentleman Sportsman. 
By A VAGABOND. Illustrated by GEORGE 
MICHELET. 12m0, cloth, $1.50. (/ust 
ready.) 

An account of a unique experience—a 
story of six weeks in France, during which 
the hero raced on foot, on bicycle, and on 
horseback, tried to beat the swimming 
record, etc.; also raced on horseback 
against the champion lady cyclist of the 
world—told with brightness and vivacity. 
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full-page illustrations By LANCELOT 
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they might consider, the same effect as bimetallism. It is well 
known that France is disposed towards such a step, and that Ger- 
many must do something either by currency reform or by a tariff 
to relieve agriculture. The bimetallic party are therefore all the 
more anxious that foreign nations should understand that Eng- 
land’s attitude for the present, tends to be satisfactory to English 
bimetallists. They feel that a large advance is made in the very 
fact that England is willing to legislate in favor of silver ; they 
consider that such an advance cannot but have the result of secur- 
ing the benefits of bimetallism, though at first in a somewhat 
restricted manner. It is therefore most essential that foreign 
nations should now act and reap the good results that will flow 
from England’s friendly movement. G. W. 
BOOK REVIEWS. 
THE HAMILTON FACSIMILES OF MANUSCRIPTS IN THE 
NATIONAL ARCHIVES RELATING TO AMERICAN HIs- 
TORY. Part I The Monroe Doctrine: Its Origin and 
Intent. New York: The Public Opinion Co. $:.50. 





It has been Mr. S. M. Hamilton’s purpose, in preparing this 
work and in collecting material for works of a similar kind he 
has in contemplation, to present a study of history from original 
sources. We cannot better present the scope and purpose of the 
work undertaken by Mr. Hamilton than in his own words. ‘In 
the National Archives at Washington,’’ he tells us, ‘‘ there are 
carefully preserved a large number of original manuscripts relat- 
ing to the early history of the United States. Imperfect knowl- 
edge concerning them exists,even among those who have devoted 
many years to the study of the sources of American history. 
From these manuscripts a careful selection has now been made for 
reproduction in facsimile and permanent preservation in available 
form. It will readily be seen that these faithful reproductions, in 
the exact handwriting, with all erasures, interlineations and sig- 
natures as originally written, are of great value to all careful 
students of American history, to conscientious teachers and to 
every patriotic American. 

‘‘The present series covers correspondence between Presi- 
dent Monroe, Thomas Jefferson, James Madison and Richard 
Rush, Minister to England, disclosing the attitude of those great 
statesmen towards the policy which later became a part of our 
national creed, under the name of the Monroe Doctrine ”’ 

In the latter part of the book, which is handsomely and taste- 
fully gotten up, the excellently executed facsimiles are trans- 
cribed with fidelity in type. We may here, however, be permitted 
to remark, for the guidance of those readers who come into posses- 
sion of earlier copies of the work, that Mr. Madison’s letter dated 
Montpellier, October 30th, 1823, was addressed to President Mon- 
roe, as is shown on the facsimile reproduction, and not to’ Thomas 
Jefferson, as is inadvertently stated in the latter part of the work, 
in which the facsimiles are transcribed in type. 

We are promised a continuance of this work, which cannot 
fail to prove acceptable to the historical student, covering espe- 
cially the military correspondence of men who took a leading part 
in the revolutionary period of our history. It is announced that 
two series of facsimiles—Part II, containing facsimiles of writ- 
ings of Franklin, Lafayette, Pulaski, Jefferson and Washington 
in his boyhood years, and Part III, covering the conspiracy of 
Bene lict Arnold, are now in press. 


THE CONDITION OF THE AMERICAN FARMER. By H. E. Tau- 
beneck. Chicago: The Schulte Publishing Co. Paper, 
10 cents. 

The picture drawn by Mr. Taubeneck of the condition of the 
American farmer is deplorable in the extreme. Yet it is not 
overdrawn in the least. For more than twenty years the trend of 
prices of agricultural products has been downward, and while the 
farmer has received less and less for the products of his labor, the 
cost of production has remained the same. Consequently, as 
prices have fallen, the farmer’s profits have dwindled, and at last 
entirely disappeared in the yawning gulf of falling prices, until 
of late years, as Mr. Taubeneck shows with data drawn from offi- 
cial sources, the price realized by the average farmer for corn, 
oats and wheat has not sufficed to cover the cost of production. 
And, as Mr. Taubeneck says, what is true of these staples is also 
true of other farm products. 

Having thus depicted the all-sufficient cause of the distress, 
unrest and discontent among the farming classes, Mr. Taubeneck 
refers to the depreciation in the value of farm property, which 
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fact is conclusive proof that the fall in price of farm products is 
not due to improved methods of production; for introduction of 
such improved methods, leading to au increased yield of the land 
aud a greater return to the farmer’s labor, would, other things 
remaining unchanged, inevitably lead to an increase in the value 
of farm property. Then, after directing the reader’s attention to 
the increase of tenant farmers, of farm mortgages, the deprecia- 
tion of the value of farm products and the resulting losses to the 
agricultural classes, Mr Tfaubeneck comes to the consideration 
of the one all-important question—the cause and the remedy. 
He shows the cause of falling prices is not ‘‘ overproduction,’’ for 
the production of farm produ ts has not kept pace with the 
increase of population Nor can it be put down to exorbitant 
transportation rates, for they were never lower; or to changes in 
the tariff laws, for the distress of the farming classes has been 
universal in all gold countries—in high tariff as well as low tariff 
countries. The cause is to be found in the contra: tion of the 
volume of money, and this alone—in the growing scarcity and 
appreciation of that thing, money, in which all other things are 
measured. Such being the cause, Mr Taubeneck directs our 
attention to the only possible remedy—expansion. ‘The first step 
is the restoration of silver to its place as money. But, as Mr. 
‘Taubeneck tells us, more is needed. We must place the control 
of all issues of paper money in the hands of the government, so 
that it will be impossible for any combination of speculators to 
corner the supply of money. 

Mr. Taubeneck has done his work carefully, graphically, 
forcibly. In presenting the deplorable state of our farming 
classes, the cause and the remedy, he wastes no words. ‘‘I fully 
realize,’’ he says in conclusion, ‘‘that a solution of the money 
problem is not a panacea for all our industrial ills; but this ques- 
tion is paramount to all others, and must be adjusted first.’’ 





THE DAMNATION OF THERON WARE. By Harold Frederick. 
Chicago: Stone & Kimball. $1.50 


It is somewhat difficult to know just where to place this book. 
At one time it seems to demand approval as a strong and earnest 
study of character, or rather the lack of it. And, again, one is 
persuaded that the picture is not a true one - that the final chap- 
ters are a flat denial of the case so speciously set forth in the body 
of the story. But the novel cannot be dismissed lightly. Mr. 
Frederick, we are convinced, set out to write with a well defined 
purpose, and that he wrote with care and thoroughness is every- 
where evident. But, it seems, that, after all, he conceived a 
type ?) which it is not easy to turn to real life and find an original 
for. Sucha combination of spirituality and honesty and weakness 
and overwhelming passion as makeup the person—he can be 
called a hero only in a limited sense—who is the central figure in 
the story is not so unknown. Neither in the degradation of 
Theron Ware, through a surrender to the influences actively at 
work about him, do we find any thing contrary to a nature like 
his. Entering the Methodist ministry with a noble ambition to 
be a true leader and a helper of his flock, he was, at first insensibly, 
and, later, consciously swerved from that purpose by the heaviness 
of the burdens which narrow minded and mean spirited men in 
power in the church forced upon him On the other hand his 
love of the beautiful was appealed tostrongly by what was with- 
out his religion. Finally, a passion, which, though he refused 
to acknowledge it, was wholly carnal, took possession of him, and, 
in the light of what he falsely told himself was an awakening to 
someth ng better, he saw things in preverted fashion, and fed his 
imagination with thoughts that were utterly unworthy and with 
hopes that he insanely cherished until the ‘very last day of his 
infatuation. To attempt to tell Mr. Frederick’s story in a few 
words would probably convey a false impression of the book. It 
is the pictures he draws with real power of the down fall of the 
minister which make his novel one of genuine interest. But he 
exposes a weakness in his analysis of character, wjen he presents 
tous, at the close, the fallen man, apparently, freed of his vices, 
and, with seeing eyes, setting forth to win with his wife a new 
place in society and a fresh faith in his own powers. Cana being 
of the weakness of Theron Ware so far recover his moral balance 
as to live down successfully the past? It is more than doubtful 
toour minds. Yetsuch is the conclusion we are asked to accept 
if we understand rightly the remaining of the final chapter of this 
book. 


IN THE VILLAGE OF VIGER. By Duncan Campbell Scott. 
Boston: Copeland & Day. $1.25 


Mr. Scott is best known, we believe, as a writer of verse. 
His excursion into prose fiction, however, judging by the slender 
and modestly bound volume in hand, shows him to possess the 
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art of drawing dainty pen pictures which convey with some dis- 
tinctness the idea of French rural life portrayed by none quite so 
well as by half a dozen French men who excel in what has come 
to be called the pastel. Of the ten little tales here presented the 
one which captures the fancy most adroitly is ‘‘ No. 68 Rue Al- 
fred De Musset.’’ It relates the original deception practised by a 
pretty young girl who has a crippled brother and is hard put to 
support him—a deception, which, if it has a flavor not altogether 
agreeable, is so delicately and happily carried out that it gains our 
sympathy for the originator and central figure from thestart. In 
‘‘ The Little Milliner’’ we have a pathetic story in which the 
imagination of the reader is cleverly and successfully enlisted in 
filling in the situation sketched in the barest outlines. ‘‘ The 
Wooing of Mosieur Cuevrier’’ is picturesque in its setting and one 
of the best of the lot. 


THE FARMER AND THE Lorp. By Rev. George H. Hep- 
worth. New York: E. P. Dutton & Co. 75c 


The story of the conversion of a doubting Thomas in the 
person of an old farmer is told with a nice appreciation of the 
character of a certain type of uncultured justice, by Dr. Hepworth 
and hisaccount of how the truth was brought home to the unwil- 
ling mind of the man, holds a moral which has wide application. 
Dr. Hepworth’s style is well known and his connection with one 
of the largest New York newspapers has given him a large oppor- 
tunity to display his talents. 


VENEZUELA. By William Ellroy Curtis. New York: 
Harper & Brothers 

At the present time Mr. Curtis’ book is specially welcome, 
and, while it sheds no particularly new light upon the vexed 
question of the respective rights of the British and Venezuelans in 
the matter of the boundary line under dispute, it does supply a 
fund of information upon the character of the Central American 
republic, descriptions of several of its cities and a study of its peo- 
ple. In the way of official documents the book contains President 
Cleveland’s message upon the boundary question and supplement- 
ing this and explaining further the English point of view in the 
matter, is the correspondence of the British Government on the 
subject. Mr. Curtis, as a Commissioner of the United States, had, 
while in Venezuela excellent opportunity for an examination at 
short range of the country which lately has been so much in the 
public eyes. That he made good use of his chances is abundantly 
proved everywhere, and guided by a sense of the picturesque and 
a spirit of investigation he seems to have gained a comprehensive 
idea of the country and its people. His style is adapted to pre- 
senting facts in clear and interesting fashion, and his book is no 
less entertaining because of the instruction it offers to the 
reader. 


NUGGETS AND NUBBINS. 


66 HESE problems in arithmetic 
Are harrowing, I vow, 
Last leap year she was thirty, 
And she’s twenty-seven now.”’ 


*k 


Talking of Parliamentary success, there is a story that Mr. 
Disraeli once said of Sir William Harcourt: ‘‘ He has the three 
essential qualifications for success in politics—a fine person, a loud 
voice and no principles.’’ This saying was repeated to Sir Wil- 
liam Harcourc, who observed that, ‘‘ leaving out the first two 
qualifications, it might almost be applied to ‘ Dizzy’ himself.’’ 


* 


It is related that Dean Stanley once went to an inn in a 
country village, and, after ordering a pot of ale, sat down on a 
bench beside an old sailor. The Dean soon got into conversation 
with the man, and presently asked him if he could say the points 
of the compass. Thesailor coulddoso. ‘‘ Now,’’ saidthe Dean, 
‘can you say them backward?’’ This also the sailor was able to 
do. After a pause the latter asked the Dean whether he could 
say the Lord’s Prayer. Dean Stanley repeated the prayer as 
desired. ‘‘ Now, then,’’ said the sailor, ‘‘can you repeat it 
backward ?’’ The Dean made the attempt, closing his eyes the 
better to concentrate his thoughts on his task. At length he 
finished. ‘‘ Yes,’’ said the sailor, ‘‘that’s all very well, but 
haven’t vou heard that we must watch as weil as pray?’ The 
rogue had drunk the cleric’s beer while the latter was engaged in 
saying the Lord’s Prayer backward. 
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